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NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 



ETHNIC THEORIES AND MOVEMENTS OF POPU- 
LATION: A REJOINDER. 

In the last number of the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
Dr. John Cummings gives a comprehensive criticism of the 
methods and results of the school of so-called " anthropo-soci- 
ologists." It seems to me that in some respects his points are 
well taken ; while at the same time in others he has failed 
clearly to set forth the peculiar relations which at the present 
time exist between sociology and the distinctively natural 
science of anthropology. In view of the fact that he has done 
me the honor of considerable quotation from The Haces of 
Europe, I beg leave to submit a few additional comments 
upon the general situation. 

In the first place, in full agreement with Dr. Cummings, it 
may fairly be urged in criticism of the typical " anthropo-soci- 
ologists " that they have utterly failed to reckon with or to 
eliminate the influences of social or physical environment be- 
fore applying their universal criterion of race to the explana- 
tion of social phenomena. It is particularly in this respect 
that I have found their reasoning defective and unsatisfactory. 
My own position in this matter is fundamentally opposed to 
that of Ammon, Lapouge, and Closson. 

The rather anomalous position which the anthropo-sociolo- 
gists occupy becomes noticeable on comparing it with that of 
the advocates of natural selection in the biological sciences. 
For, as Dr. Cummings rightly observes, the main contribution 
which Ammon and Lapouge have made to science lies in their 
insistence upon selection as a vital force in social relations. 
Now in the great biological controversies, Weissman and 
Wallace have stood out rigidly for the all-sufficiency of such 
selection in accounting for the phenomena of evolution. Con- 
sequently, they limit the potency of heredity to a corre- 
sponding degree. As advocates of natural selection, they are 
perforce led to recognize, to a pronounced degree, the effi- 
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ciency of environmental influences, which constitute for them, 
of course, the effective agent in the struggle for existence in 
which the fittest alone survive. Such being the apparently log- 
ical relation between natural selection and environmental fac- 
tors, it becomes a matter of interest to note the manner in which 
our anthropo-sociologists, emphasizing selective influences, nev- 
ertheless, — and, it seems to me, quite illogically, — refuse to 
accord any due recognition to the most potent factor opera- 
tive in setting up such a selection ; namely, environment. 

The most serious defect in Dr. Cummings's criticisms would 
seem to lie in an entire confusion of two radically distinct 
provinces of analysis. One concerns the sociological or 
mental phases of ethnic distribution in Europe : the other has 
regard alone to the physical side of the same question. Be- 
cause one happens to yield allegiance to the views of practi- 
cally all the leading anthropologists in Europe to-day, — there 
is but one exception, — that there are in the main three dis- 
tinct racial types to be detected, though with difficulty, 
beneath the mazes of confused characteristics; and because 
the so-called " anthropo-sociologists " happen to proceed from 
a similar physical base-line, the implication is offered that all 
those who accept either of these two views are of necessity 
launched upon the sea of vague speculation in the same 
" anthropo-sociological " boat. Granting that a fair field 
exists for difference of opinion as to whether three racial 
types or Deniker's ten best serve to explain the complicated 
phenomenon as we observe it to-day, — and I am fully content 
to rest the case upon the critique of Deniker in the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain for 1898, — I 
submit that this problem has no more to do with the deduc- 
tions of the anthropo-sociological school than the man in the 
moon. One is a problem as to the physical traits of a given 
population : the other concerns itself with mental and social 
attributes entirely. The " anthropo-sociologists " make the 
gratuitous assumption that certain mental traits always attach 
themselves to the same physical ones. I have striven man- 
fully to disprove that any such connection exists, and that 
a large part of the mental characteristics of the population 
of Europe are attributable to physical and social environment, 
and not to race at all. 
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Let us distinctly bear in mind, then, that the sole question 
at issue between Dr. Cummings and myself is as to the 
number of physical or racial types into which the population 
of Europe may be resolved, — a question having nothing to 
do with sociology in any direct sense. The view which I 
have adopted — that three such ideal types exist — is no inven- 
tion of an " anthropo-sociologist." It dates from Broca's dis- 
coveries in 1860. It was clearly formulated by Ecker in 1865, 
some years before Spencer's Principles of Sociology saw the 
light. From that day to the appearance of Sergi's Arii e 
Italici in 1898, the view has steadily gained the adherence of 
European natural scientists, the majority of whom probably 
never read a work on sociology. Dr. Cummings, in denying 
the existence of my " ideal racial types," must face the facts 
which have sufficed to convince such men as Broca, Topinard, 
and Collignon in France ; Beddoe, Haddon, and Keane in 
England ; Sergi and Livi in Italy ; Ranke and Von Luschan 
in Germany ; Anutchin and Talko-Hryncewicz in Russia ; 
Niederle and Matiegka in Bohemia ; Sasse in Holland, Arbo in 
Norway, and a host of lesser lights all over Europe. His 
decidedly sceptical treatment of the analysis of "ideal" 
racial types — not " ideal " at all, as he seems to think, in the 
sense of being fanciful creations, but " ideal " in the sense that 
few living types are to be found not more or less damaged in 
the great historical mix-up to which tbey have been exposed 
— should be recognized as directed not against me, nor against 
the "anthropo-sociologist," but against Topinard, the most 
noted physical anthropologist in Europe at the present time. 
To have " kept in the middle of the road " always exposes one 
to the disadvantage of being attacked from both sides. In doing 
so, and in standing out for three distinct " ideal " racial types in 
Europe to-day, I am criticised by Dr. Boas for too much sub- 
division, on the one hand, and by Deniker of Paris, on the 
other, for not having recognized ten races instead of three. 
Each is respectfully referred to the other for future discussion, 
while I beg leave to withdraw. It is for the critics who 
separate themselves from the majority view to justify their 
opinions. 

William Z. Ripley. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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With the third volume (N-Z), published during this quar- 
ter, the Dictionary of Political Economy, edited by Mr. 
R. H. I. Palgrave, has been completed. Twelve years have 
passed since the first instalment of Volume I. appeared, 
and at times expectant students of economics have doubtless 
felt impatient at the slow progress of the undertaking. But 
the final instalment compensates for the delays, and redeems 
the promises of the editor and publishers. As compared with 
its great German rival, the Handworterbuch der Staatswissen- 
schaften, the Dictionary has an advantage, in containing a less 
proportion of matter which the mere lapse of time soon ren- 
ders obsolete. While statistics and information on recent 
events are not neglected, the plan of the Dictionary has wisely 
been to publish on questions of principle and on historical 
topics such articles as will prove of permanent value ; and its 
pages will long be turned to with profit. The economic public 
owes a great debt to the editor and his associates. 

Meanwhile the Germans are indefatigably engaged in keep- 
ing their own publication fresh ; and the second edition of the 
Handworterbuch, begun in 1898, with the third volume just 
completed, has already come near the end of the letter F. 



Messes. Macmillan, of New York, announce "The Citi- 
zen's Library of Economics, Politics, and Sociology," a series 
of volumes of moderate size on a wide range of topics, under 
the general editorial charge of Professor R. T. Ely, of the 
University of Wisconsin. Already issued are Monopolies and 
Trusts, by Professor Ely himself, and a theoretical volume on 
The Economics of Distribution, by Mr. J. A. Hobson, consist- 
ing in part of matter which has been published in articles 
contributed by the author to this Journal. Among the an- 
nounced volumes on economic subjects are Essays in the 
Monetary History of the United States, by Professor C. J. 
Bullock, of Williams College, and Economic Crises, by Dr. 
E. D. Jones. 

The International Colonial Institute has completed, as the 
third series of its publications, the four imposing volumes 



